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THE ALDINE. 



KISMET. 

With rapid flight the days go by, 

They lengthen into years ; 
The future dimly lies before, 
We can not see what is in store — 

One hope ray' spirit cheers : 
'Twill not be always dark and chill, 

The sun shines bright beyond the hill. 

I 

The past is o'er : of What avail 

Its sorrows to recall ; 
The weary waiting time is gone, 
With buoyant faith I struggle on, 

Though many round me fall. 
The day, perhaps, is near at band, 
When in full sunlight I may stand. 

The present moment is our own — 

'Tis all we know of life ; 
We can not see how near the end, 
No mortal hand the veil may rend ; 

But in the constant strife 
A brave, stout heart will surely win 
The victory o'er doubt and sin. 

I care not what the future brings, 

I know I can endure ; 
It may be happiness or pain, 
It may be that my hope is vain ; 

But with my conscience pure, 
Whate'er may come, I will not shrink, 
Though I the bitter cup must drink. 

Come we al, come woe, come joy or grief, 

Though heavy be my care, 
I can not change my lot, I know, 
But stoutly through my life I'll go, 

And so the burden bear. 
For all that is to be is willed, 
My destiny must be fulfilled. 

— John E. Norcross. 



THE ELOPEMENT OFFICE. 



It fell out, never mind how, that on the last day of 
March, in the year of blessed memory known and 
numbered" in the Christian calendar as 1867, I was 
wandering up Fourth Avenue, feeling very keenly my 
disconsolate condition. I had lost my situation, been 
deserted by my friends', and had only thirty dollars in 
my pocket for all the contingencies of an indefinite 
future. In this mood I walked along with my eyes 
fixed on the sidewalk, paying little heed to passing 
events. A little boy putting himself viciously in my 
way, I abstractedly kicked him out of it. The pecu- 
liarly complicated oath he uttered roused me from my 
revery, and I looked^ up. 

My face was turned toward the buildings, and the 
first thing my eye fell upon was a large vacant window, 
with a card pasted on it, bearing the inscription, 
"Lease and fixtures for sale." Inside was a little 
office about ten feet square, with a little railing, 
fencing off a little long-legged desk and a high stool. 
Across the back ran a papered board partition, sug- 
gesting cosy retreats and mysterious sanctums beyond. 
Extending over the door and window was a big sign; 
— " Employment Office." 

I took all this in at a glance, and turned away to 
resume my walk and meditation. On a box at the 
edge of the sidewalk was a large poster of the Scandal 
Gazette, exciting the curiosity by the use of the hugest 
kind of display type, about a recent elopement. 

At that moment — I don't remember the exact 
hour — a most brilliant idea developed itself in my 
brain, and I have ever since been convinced that jus- 
tice had never been done me. 

I stopped and mused ; turned round and made a 
reconnaissance of the situation. Then I gave the 
boy a penny to stop swearing, and entered the shop. 

"When does your lease expire?" I asked a dirty 
man, sitting on the stool and smoking a dirty pipe. 

"The fursht of May," he replied, wiping his dirty 
mouth with the back of his dirty hand, and eying 
me sharply. 

"And you want to sell out, do you ?" I continued. 

' ' I do, that same, " he said, puffing vigorously. 

" What'll you take for the whole concern ? " 

"Well now, I'll tell ye," said my dirty friend, re- 
moving his dirty pipe and waxing confidential, — 
"I've had mighty bad luck, so I have, sin' I come 



here, and ef ye'll tak' the concarn off me hands and 
pay the nixt month's rint, I'll let ye have the thraps 
I've got here for tin dollars, the whole lot of 'em. " 

So the sale was made and consummated, and I be- 
came possessed of a sign, a desk, a stool, an old 
lounge in the mysterious sanctum, a chair with all 
the rungs gone, and a rheumatic table, besides the 
privilege of paying a month's rent for the premises. 

After taking formal possession, my first move was 
to get a painter, who obliterated the " mploy " on my 
big sign, and inserted in lieu thereof the letters 
"lope." My idea had thus advanced to the an- 
nouncement of an "Elopement Office." 

Then I got some show-cards printed, and hung 
them up in the window. 

One of them read thus: "Elopements arranged 
with promptness, secrecy and despatch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed." And another read : " Telegrams from 
dying relatives sent to any address at the shortest 
notice." 

I also purchased a big second-hand ledger from an 
old-paper dealer, and placing it ostentatiously on the 
desk, seated myself on the high stool and began 
writing away for dear life. 

Had I written for anything else, it is probable my 
courage might have been a little chilled. A week 
passed, and not a body darkened or lightened my 
door. Almost every one who passed looked up at my 
sign, read the. cards in the windows, inspected me as 
if they were patent detectives, and passed on with a 
grin which may have been indicative of great amuse- 
ment on their part, but to me seemed sardonic. I 
slept on the lounge in the mysterious sanctum, and 
got my meals — when I had any — at a cheap restau- 
rant In the course of a little while I grew to recog- 
nize the regular passers, and to distinguish them from 
casuals, and I could soon detect among these latter 
any possible customer. 

One day — it was not the first — I got tired of 
eternally dipping a dry pen into an empty inkstand 
and writing nothing, so I threw it down on the desk 
and took a look outside. 

There was but one person at the moment inspect- 
ing my establishment, and the look oi perplexed 
astonishment on his face was delightful. "Casual," 
I mentally classed him at the first glance, and " possi- 
ble customer" at the second. He read my sign, 
re-read the placards, scrutinized me, gave a cautious 
look over his shoulder, as if to assure himself that he 
was not watched, and then hesitatingly and timidly 
sneaked into the door. 

' ' Are you the proprietor ? " he asked, deprecatingly. 

"I am, sir," I said, promptly. 

He jumped nervously at my voice, and examined 
himself to see if he was hurt. 

I read his character in a minute. He was one of 
those men who always insist upon playing second 
fiddle in the orchestra of life, and can't finish a bar on 
their own responsibility if the first fiddle stops. A 
rnan, you know, who seems always seeking to shift the 
responsibility of his existence on some one else. 
Possessing fine abilities withal, as I afterward dis- 
covered, he was entirely lacking in that confidence 
which is absolutely necessary to win laurels in this 
world. I have always suffered from this defect some- 
what, myself, and can speak feelingly on the subject. 

Finding he hadn't been hit, the young man ap- 
proached me cautiously, and said, more shyly than 
ever : "Do you think you could assist me in getting 
married?" 

"Of course I can," I replied, delighted at the pros- 
pect of exercising my superfluous talent. ' ' Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money returned. " 

"I shall want some assistance," he continued, 
gathering confidence, "and perhaps I had better 
employ you. But I would like to be sure that you 
will give satisfaction. " 

"Please give me the particulars," I said, assuming 
a brusque business air, and opening to a clean page in 
my ledger, "and I will give you all the satisfaction 
you want ! " 

He hesitated so long before replying, that I began 
to fear he had swallowed his voice. 

" I don't know why I should hesitate," he said, at 



length, "but it seems like reducing the poetry of life 
to the materiality of a search-warrant " 

"Consider it as an examination de bene esse," I said. 

He laughed at this, and, jumping out of his em- 
barrassment, continued : 

"My name is Theophilus Whiskeman. I am a 
lawyer, and — to tell the truth — I am poor! That 
is, you know, I haven't been long enough in business 
to have a very large income. I am engaged to Miss 
Overa Vilucia Fluze, the daughter of old Chimney 
Fluze, who got rich out of patent ventilators. The 
old man won't give me any kind of a show, and keeps 
special guard over us when I am at the house. He 
swears he won't have a beggarly lawyer for a son-in- 
law. So if I want her I must marry her by strategy, 
— and she is willing. So now you have my story,, 
and, if you can assist me, you're the man I want. " 

He paused for want of breath, and I paused before 
replying, to give more weight to my remarks. 

"My facilities for the execution of hymeneal con- 
tracts," I said, with calm deliberation, "are unusually 
complete. I will take charge of all the details, and 
in the course of three days, will have all the arrange- 
ments made. In the mean time you had best call 
upon Miss Fluze, and tell her to hold herself in 
readiness. Arrange some address where I can send 
her a letter containing full particulars, for you mustn't 
see her again. Then bid good-bye to the family, and 
announce your expected absence from the city for sev- 
eral weeks." 

"But how can she get away without exciting sus- 
picion ? " asked Theophilus. 

"Oh," said I, "that's easy enough. I presume 
her father has some poor widowed relative keeping a 
boarding-house over in Brooklyn ? " 

"Yes," said he, "old Fluze has a sister there who 
lives near Beecher's church." 

"Of course it is near Beecher's church — or Pros- 
pect Park," I replied. "Miss Fluze can say that she 
is going to visit her aunt " 

"So she can," said the little man, eagerly; "and 
we could be married and take quite a tour before a 
letter could get over there and back." 

With this our conference ended, and I was left to 
ponder upon that mysterious Providence which fur- 
nishes fish for every species of net which the inge- 
nuity of man can devise ! 

A Chinese proverb of the twenty-first century says 
that luck travels in couples, and a most marked ex- 
emplification of its truth came to me that same after- 
noon, in the arrival of another visitor. 

I doubt the possibility of two persons being more 
unlike than this last individual and the meek, timid 
little Whiskeman. Although he was evidently no more 
conversational than Theophilus, yet his silence had a 
flavor of insolence rather than timidity in it It didn't 
take me long to form an opinion of him. He be- 
longed to a genus which is essentially indigenous to 
New York. Nowhere else in the world could his gen- 
eral "make-up" have been effected. His trousers 
were tight. His shoes were of the fashion worn that 
day, and his coat had rudimentary tails three inches 
long ! Disfiguring the immaculate whiteness of his 
cuffs were sleeve-buttons of silver or tin, something 
less than two inches in diameter, whose unexampled 
ugliness quite shamed the reputation of the original 
Gorgon. The points of his Van Dyck collar measured 
not less than six inches, and the knot of his neck-tie 
displayed in its careless exactness hours of anxious 
experiment. His hat — well, that was unexception- 
able, of course, for he was a very fashionable young 
man ; and he carried a cane about as thick as an oat- 
straw, and wore a little mustache which seemed fright- 
ened and stood straight out. He came into my office 
and said : 

" 'Er — you keep this ? " 

I nodded, but did not reply verbally. 

After staring at me for a few minutes, and sucking 
vigorously at the head of his cane, the gilded youth 
continued abruptly : 

' ' I want to get married ! " 

J^felt inclined to tell him he had better "get" — 
in earnest, but quenched my humor, with an eye to 
business, and replied : 



